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XIV. — Heraclitus and the Soul 
By Professor ROBERT B. ENGLISH 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 

Heraclitus opens a new world of thought. For him the 
final search in the universe is not for ultimate matter but for 
ultimate method. His contribution to the solution of this 
problem lies in his thesis 1 that the universe and all individual 
entities abide so long as the same proportion prevails, when 
the elements are transformed one into another, and so long 
as the same equality in the transformations of matter is pre- 
served. Our present inquiry is into the origin, nature, and 
functions of the soul as taught by Heraclitus. To conduct 
the search properly it will be necessary first to arrive at an 
understanding of his theory of the universe. Concerning this 
he speaks as follows : 

KOtTfWV TOvSt, TOV O.VTOV airdvTuiv, OVTC TK 6eS>v ovte dvO p<!mit)V ilTOir]<T€V, 
dXX.' rjv del Kal lo-Tiv kcu. lorai irvp d«£a>ov, dirTOfitvov perpa Kal dTroo-fizv- 
vv/j-tvov /uerpa. 2 irvpos rpoiral irpSiTov Bakaatra., 6a\do-o-r)s oe to [ikv rjp.urv 
yrj, to 8e rjixurv irprjo-T-r/p. 3 OdXcurva. Sta^itTai Kal //.erpaTai ets tov avrbv 
Xcryov, okoios Trpoadtv rjv r\ y€V€<r6ai yrj. 3 £37 Tvp tov yijs Odvarov Kal drjp 
£rj tov wvpbs ddvarov, v8u>p £!} tov aepos Odvarov, yrj tov wSaTos. 4 

From these statements it is plain that Heraclitus taught 
the doctrine of an uncreated universe; that the elemental 
substance of that universe is fire ; that in the cycle of 
changes the first transformation of fire is water; and that 
from water appear the further transformations of yrj and 

1 Cf. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, II, 56. 

2 Fr. 30 (Diels); Clem. Strom, v, 105, p. 71 1; Plut. de'Anim. Procr. 5, p. 
1014 A. 

3 Fr. 31; Clem. Strom, v, 105, p. 712; Clement adds this interpretation : Svvd- 
p.et yap X^y« 6ti t6 Tvp inri tow Swikovvtos X6701/ Kal deov Ta tripuravra Si aipos 
TpiveTcu els Irypiv t6 (is oirippa rijs StaKoapH/aews, S Kaket BaXaaoav, ix Si rot/rov 
aCOis ylverai yij teal ovpavbs Kal ra ip.irepi€x6/x€va. 

4 Fr. 76; Max. Tyr. XII, 4, p. 489; Plut. de Si. 18, 392 C: jri/p5s ddvaros aipi 
yiveois, Kal aipos ffdvaros vSart yive<ns. Marc. IV, 46: Sti yijs d&varos vSuip 
yev4<rdai Kal vSaros ddvaros aipa yevio'Sai Kal atpos irvp Kal %p.ira\iv. 
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irprjo-Trjp. In view of the fact, however, that the statements 
of Clement, Maximus, and Antoninus do not all harmonize, 
and in view of the further fact that the influence of Stoicism 
is so clearly marked, some critics 5 have concluded that their 
statements concerning the place and function of the element 
air in the theory of Heraclitus are not correct statements of 
the master's teaching, and, therefore, that the element air 
does not figure in his system of the universe. It must be 
admitted at once that the Stoics were greatly indebted to 
Heraclitus for their theory of the world-order. But granting 
in the Stoic usage of the formula rpoirr) irvpbs Si aepos that 
Bt aepos is invariably an interpolation, 6 yet in the account of 
the transformations of substance as recorded by Clement we 
have to deal with four words, irvp, OaXaaaa, yrj, irp^a-r^p. 
All of these are sufficiently clear at first sight except irpr]<TTr)p. 
This word cannot be referred to the Stoics. It is admitted 
on all sides as Heraclitean. Its usual meaning by definition 
is 'a hurricane attended with lightning,' 'a fiery whirlwind.' 
Some commentators take irp^aTqp to mean 'hurricane at- 
tended by fiery waterspout.' 7 Others have thought that the 
element of fire is the only, or the predominant, element in 
irprjarrip, holding that it is a practical equivalent of /cepavvos. 8 
Others regard TrprjaTrjp as the form in which water ascends 
to heaven. 9 It is natural to describe the transformation of 
fire into water as a violent process, and in naming this trans- 
formation to use a term suggestive of such a phenomenon. 
But that the waterspout, uncommon as it is, should suffice 
actually to replenish the sea is highly improbable as Hera- 
clitean doctrine. Uprja-T^p is a phenomenon in the class of 
meteorological changes taking place in that zone, but can be 
considered only typical. For the same reason irprja-r^p can- 
not be considered merely equivalent to icepavvos ; for if it is 
only Kepavvfc, then this second form (earth being the first), 
derived from BaXaaaa, is a special manifestation of original 

6 Cf. Zeller, op. cit., 11, 47 ff. 6 Id. p. 48, footnote, so concludes. 

7 Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 165 f. 

8 Zeller, op. cit., II, 48 (and notes) ff. 

9 Diels, Herakleitos von Ephesos, p. viii. 
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fire of but little potency in the cosmic order. With this 
interpretation fragment 3 1 would mean : ' the first transfor- 
mation of fire is sea, one half of which is earth, the other 
lightning.' Such an interpretation, however, is inadequate 
to express the idea in irpricrTrjp. If there were no idea in 
this word other than that of fire or lightning, then certainly 
irvp or Kepavv6<: would have been used. But there is an addi- 
tional idea in it, and that idea is air. Again, the word must 
denote more than the form in which water rises to heaven ; 
for, were this the only idea included in the word, then the 
process of fire returning to the form of water is left without 
explanation. And this is decidedly one of the points in the 
system to be explained. 

What, then, is irprja-Tijp ? It is for Heraclitus a natural 
phenomenon of the whirlwind attended with lightning, result- 
ing in the downpour of rain, typical of the meteorological 
changes by which fire is transformed into water. The theory 
requires a powerful force by which cosmic fire is changed 
into water. This is a necessary and universal transforma- 
tion, and fire and water are opposite in kind. Uprjarijp, 
typifying the transformation of cosmic matter downward, 
presupposes a complementary transformation of matter up- 
ward, by which the heavy, dense, dark exhalations from 
water, the ar)p of Homer 10 and of Anaximenes, 11 pass upward 
through essential transformations, and finally as the bright 
exhalations, 12 dry and ethereal, 13 are ignited in the bowl of 
the sun. Wpr)<nr\p is the reversal of this process. It repre- 
sents the dry and warm emanations from the sun pro- 
ceeding on their downward course, gathering moisture as 
they go, until, in such phenomena as the whirlwind, the 
lightning, the waterspout, the downpouring flood of rain, 

10 //. XIV, 288; V, 776, et al. 

11 Fr. 2; Aet. Plac. I, 3, 4; Dox. 278. 

12 Aet. Plac. 11, 28, 6; Stob. Eel. 1, 26; Dox. 359: 'HpanXetTos Tabrbv veirov- 
eivai ti}c re aek-lirqv Kal rhv ij\u>v. <nca0oe(5«s Si Svras toU exit"""- Tobs aari- 
pas, Sexontmvs ras airb t^s iypas iua0vtuiaeut aiyds, (pUTlfraBai irpbs t^v 
Qavraalav, Xaimporipui p.ii> rbv ijXiov, (v Kadapwrtpip yap tepi (pipeaeai, rl)v Si 
<re\ivi\v iv BoKaripif, Kal Sia tovto apuvporipav (palveaBai. 

18 Cf. Plut. de Defectu Orac. 41. 
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they are completely transformed into water. The two pro- 
cesses complete the cycle of the upward and the downward 
way. 

If the question of a name for this function is disturbing, 
let us remember that Heraclitus modifies the term irvp when 
naming the controlling power of the universe. This power 
he calls Kepavvos. This is the directing force, the intel- 
ligence, the thought, the constructive logos of the universe. 
In a very similar manner he uses irpTjarrjp as the controlling 
executive of the transformations in his physical universe. 
Had Heraclitus used the term arjp, as Anaximenes did, 14 he 
would have expressed only one phase of his theory, and 
that the passive rather than the active phase. Moreover, 
according to the accepted account of Heraclitus, if ddXaaaa 
is a unit, of which the earth is one half and irprja-rrip is the 
other, then of necessity this last must be the air in its vary- 
ing conditions of humidity, together with meteorological phe- 
nomena. 15 That this element is universal in his theory, as 
fire and water are universal, cannot be maintained. Neither 
is earth a universal element or a necessary stage in the prog- 
ress of transformations. Earth is perhaps least so of all 
the elements. With TrprjaTijp it forms the divided product 
of OdXacro-a, which is the first and necessary form from fire 
in the transformations of original substance into all objective 
realities. 

In his regard for the importance of the element water 
Heraclitus is at one with Thales. In fact, water is the germ 
from which all other things, even fire, are produced. It is 
<u? (nrepfia rr)<s StaKoo-^o-eo)?. 16 But the Ephesian saw the 
necessity of an acting, informing agent in the universe more 
clearly than did Thales, and for this reason chose a more 
volatile substance for his cosmic substrate. Yet in no way 
did he ignore the position of Thales, agreeing with him in 
this, that water is at some time a necessary state of all mat- 
ter. From water are derived earth and air. Water disap- 

14 Fr. 2, etc., cited above. 

16 Cf. Aet. Plac. 111, 3, 9; Stob. Ed. I, 29; Dox. 369. 

16 Fr. 31; see above, n. 3. 
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pears in the formation of earth and air, and again, it is said, 17 
from earth comes water and from water soul. Taken liter- 
ally, this means that one transformation of matter is from 
earth to water. This provides for an advance and a retro- 
grade motion between water and earth. But whether this 
is a universal transformation, requiring all earth originating 
from water to return again to water, is difficult to say. 
Looking at the earth as we know it, it is easy to see that 
out of earth comes somewhat of water. And this may be 
all that his theory would require. From the meagre frag- 
ments this is all we can know. But what is to become of 
earth if not all is transformed into water ? 18 One fragment 19 
at least states that in the passing of earth, fire issues. It 
may well be that the earth vanishes partly into water and 
partly into fire. That part issuing in fire reaches the 
original substance in a single transformation. The part issu- 
ing in water must suffer yet another transformation to reach 
original substance. As to Trprjo-Tijp, which divides equally 
with earth the potentiality of water, we have already seen 
that by transformations going on within itself it issues upward 
in fire and by the downward path in water. 

Let us turn now to the psychic features of Heraclitus' sys- 
tem. Aristotle clearly states 20 that for Heraclitus the first. 

17 Fr. 36; Clem. Strom. VI, 16, p. 746: $vxyo-iv 96.vo.tos vSap yerio-ffai, vSari 
Si Odvaros yyjv yevioSat, Ik yr/s Si vSap ylverai, $• vSaros Si ^vxfy. 

18 Cf. Xenophanes, fr. 27 : (k yal-qs yap ir&vra teal els yyv iravra rekevrq.. 
Id. 29 : yij Kai vSap irder' 4<r8' 6Va ylmvr(a<.) j)Si (piovrai. Id. 33 : ir&vres yap 
yalrjs re Kal vSaros iKyev6peo-0a. 

19 Heraclitus, fr. 76 : fjj vvp rbv yijs Savarov Kal arjp fg rbv irvpbs davarovt 
vSwp fji t6v dipos Sdvarov, yij rbv vSaros. 

20 De Anima, I, 2; 405024: Kal 'RpdKKetros Si t\\v dpx^v elval <pt)o-iv 
\f/vx^", el-rep rr\v dvadvplao-iv, i% fjs raWa avvlar-qaiv. Cf. fr. 12 (end) : ical 
■tyvxal 5" drb r&v iypwv dvaBvpxwvrai. Compare also Macrobius, S. Scifi. I, 14, 
19: (animam) H. physicus scintillam stellaris essentiae. The Doxographist, 
389, Aet. Plac. IV, 3, 12, says: 'HpdxXen-os Hjv p.iv tov Kbo-pov ^vxV auaBv- 
ulao-iv £k rdv iv airf iypwv, rJjv Si iv rots JVois dirb rrjs iKrbs Kal rijs iv airols 
dvaOv/udo-eois, bp.oyevrj. 

Because of the phraseology in the Aristotle passage, etirep r^v dvaOv/ilao-tv, 
critics question the authenticity of dva6vpla<nv as a Heraclitean word (see Burnet, 
p. 168, footnote). But whether avaBvpiaaiv is or is not a Heraclitean word 
matters little. In undisputed language Heraclitus teaches that the soul is 
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beginning of things, «/>%»?, was soul, -^vyr). Fragments 36 21 
and 12 22 attest the same origin of soul, viz. : exhalation from 
water. Now if the origin of things is soul, and soul is an 
exhalation from water, we seem to face a contradiction. 
But this apparent contradiction largely disappears if we con- 
sider soul as originally preexistent, but thereafter perpetually 
replenished by exhalations from water. This would seem to 
be the force of the present tense, ytverai, used here and else- 
where in this connection. Again, Aristotle states 23 that 
Heraclitus calls the first cause, ap%rj, fire. Obviously the 
Stagirite sees no diremption in the use of both irvp and ^jrv^ 
as terms to express the beginning of things. They are in- 
deed different manifestations of the same thing. Again, the 
real active agent in the process of creation, as Heraclitus 
conceives it, is strife. One must know, he avers, 24 that war 
is universal, and that justice is strife, and that all things are 
produced through strife and necessity. And again 25 he 
urges his belief in opposition as the unifying element, saying 
that the most beautiful harmony arises from things drawn 
asunder, and all things are produced by strife. From well 
authenticated sources, then, we have in Heraclitus several 
ideas * connected with the origin of the world-order, viz. irvp, 
tyvXV) fy l Si ^070?. To say that in the beginning any one of 
these preceded the others would be unwarranted. They are 
all there, and all operative at the beginning. It may not 

replenished from water. The up-keep of soul from water can be explained, how- 
ever, only by the use of some word that would convey the idea. And to Aris- 
totle at least that word is avadv/xlaais. And the language of fr. 12 makes it 
clear that Arrius considered both avadvp.la<ns and avadvp.iC>vTai as belonging to 
Heraclitus. 

21 See above, n. 17. w Kal ^v%al Si diri tup vypwv avaSvfuwvTai. 

23 Met. 1,3; 984(77; cf. 99609; 1001 a 15. 

24 Fr. 80; Orig. c. Celsum, vi, 42, p. Ill, II : elSimi Si xP^l T ^ v ri\eitov ibvra 
£vvbv, Kal SIktjv epiv, Kal yivbfieva tt&vtgl Kar %piv Kal xp e( ^f jt£va \.XP € & V ~\' (Com- 
pare Heidel, " On Fragments of the Pre-Socratics," Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and 
Sci. xlviii, 710 ft\, as to the proper interpretation of this fragment.) 

25 Fr. 8; Arist. Eih. Nic. VIII, 2, 1154*4: 'H. rb avrll-ovv vv/upipov Kal Ik t&v 
Sia<pep6vrwv KaWlaT'qv ap^wviav Kal iravra Kar %ptv yiveff&ai. Cf. fr. 53 : tr6\€fios 
Trdvrwv pjiv irariip fori, iravrov Si /3a<ri\ei5s. 

26 Aiki} may also be added; see fr. 94. 
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even be clearly apparent what function each of these per- 
forms in relation to the world-system. Of fire it is said that 
it is eternal, 27 and as such is manifest in the thunderbolt, that 
it is intelligent, and is the cause of the cosmic control of all 
things. 27 In this respect it is even said to be necessity and 
satiety, of which the former is, according to his doctrine, the 
world-order, the latter the world-conflagration. This fire is 
the beginning and the end of the cycle of world-transforma- 
tions. In this respect it must be considered a substance, 
an objective entity. As intelligence, the controlling agency 
in the world-order, it is mind and thought, though not ex- 
pressly stated thus in any of the extant fragments. It would 
seem then that vvp and e/at? and Xo'70? are the same element 
in different phases of operation, — fire the ultimate substance, 
and fire the controlling strife or necessity, and fire the reason 
of the universe. Further examination of the cosmic soul 
reveals this further analogy. When ^frv^ is said to be the 
beginning of the universe, it is to be understood as the life 
principle of that universe. Fire and fate furnish the sub- 
stance and the intelligent directing force at work in the 
world, but without the principle of life the whole must be a 
dead, unmoved mass. In this respect it is similar to the 
Pythagorean theory of the unlimited sphere surrounding the 
limited sphere, the latter breathing out of and into the former. 
As we have seen, yfrv^, as well as irvp and epis, must in 
their capacity as apxtf be considered as ever existing and 
never created. 28 And the soul is said to rise as an exhalation 
from water. 29 While there may be some doubt in regard to 

27 Fr. 64; Hippol. IX, IO: Ta Si Travra olaidfrei Kepavvbs, tovt4itti KaraOvvet, 
tcepavvbv rb irvp X^ytoy rb ai&viov. X^yct Si Kal tppbvtpav tovto elvat rb irvp Kal 
-rrjs Sioucf/trews twv 8\o>v atriov ' KaXc? Si avrb xPV< r t JU)ffvtn ) v Ka l Kbpov . Fr. 65 : 
Xpy<rp.o<r6vri Si iffrtv ij SiaK6<rfnj<ris Kar abrbv t ij Si iKirvpioais icbpos. Fr. 66 : 
Travra yap, <pT\al, tS irvp iire\0bv Kpivei Kal icaraX^cTat. 

28 Fr. 30. 

29 Arist. de Anim. I, 2; 405024: Kal 'Hpa&etTos Si rijv apxhv elval Qyvtv 
■fvx^v etirep tV avaBvpiainv. Cf. fr. 12: Kal \fivxal Si airb tw bypwv apaOufu&p- 
■rai. Also fr. 114: £iiv vbt# Xiyoyras hxvplt^€<r0ai xP$l t$ %wip iravruv, 8KW<rirep 
vbp.(p w6X($, Kal Tro\b Urxvpbrepws. rpitpovrai yap frames ol avdpdnretoi vbfwt virb 
evbs rod Oeiov • Kparei yap Toffovrov Sk6<tov i0i\ei Kal QapKei iraat Kal ireptylverai. 
Also fr. 72 : <p /xd\i<TTa Sii)veK&s b>u\ov<ri \6y(p rip ra 8\a StoiKovvri roirip Statpi- 
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the absolute origin of tyvyr) as such, there can be no doubt 
as to its existence in the world-order nor as to the method of 
its replenishment. And with the world-all as a system we 
must be content, since Heraclitus himself assumes the 
eternity of first principles. This cosmic soul then rises as an 
exhalation, nay it is an exhalation from water. 30 It is a 
vapor. This is a perfectly natural source from which to re- 
plenish the soul of the world-all. Everything else is con- 
ceived as coming from water, as a necessary form through 
which fire is transformed into objective realities, so it is logi- 
cal to conceive the world-soul as replenished therefrom. To 
souls it is death to become water, to water it is death to 
become earth, but water is formed from earth and soul from 
water. 30 

What, then, is this exhalation, avadvfiia<TK ? By definition 
it is an emanation from water. In the works of Aristotle it 
is recognized in two forms : 31 it is either vypd or aT/uS&>&?9 
[(aT/u.77 = aT/ios) + etSo<?], like vapor, vaporous ; or, it is £r)pd 
or Kairvd>Br)<;. At the start, then, soul must be considered 
vapor or mist. This is especially clear in the passage where 
the verb is used. 32 It is the dense heavy substance giving 
weight to the air in the vicinity of rivers and the sea. It is 
not highly volatile as fire is. It is the result of the action of 
the sun above on the water beneath. But in the upward 
movement of the vapor thus formed there occur essential 
transformations. The. farther it is lifted from the sea the 
lighter, the more volatile and the more ethereal it becomes. 
Thus the soul born out of the sea as heavy mist rises 
through infinite transformations until it issues in fire itself, 
the very first and finest element in the universe. This for 
Heraclitus is virtually air. It is the vital breath of the uni- 

povrai, ko.1 oh Ka$' r^ipav iyKvpovai, ravra airots i-tva (palvercu. And fr. 78: 
?}0os yhp &v$pd)ireiov fxev ov/c e^ e ' yv&pas, deiov Se exet. 

In view of these statements there seems to be no reasonable doubt as to the 
existence of the cosmic soul in the teaching of Heraclitus. 

31 See n. 29, above; also fr. 36. 

81 See Arist. Meteor. I, 3, 15; 1, 4, 2; 11, 4, 1; 11, 3, 25. 

32 Arist. de Anim. I.e.; also fr. 12: irora/uoio-i TOiaw airounv ip,fla.lvov<nv 
iTepa Kai grcpa idara {Tippet- mi ipvxal Si airb twv vypiov &va8v/ii£>vTai. 
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verse. It is the half of the sea that starts backward on its 
upward path directly from the sea. It is the link between 
the sun which is fire, and the earth and sea. The other half 
of the sea becomes earth, as we have seen. In this element 
the progress of transformation upward is delayed one step. 
The earth is not volatile, yet it passes into fire and water. 
That portion of it which finally issues in fire recedes directly 
upward to join its original. That portion which issues in 
water, vaporizes and joins with the exhalations from the sea, 
making its way in its various transformations upward until 
it becomes fire. The cosmic soul is possible only through 
the medium air, as rising from and connected with elemental 
water. 

As to its functions the world-soul is described M as a per- 
ceptive, a sentient exhalation, and as acquiring intelligence. 
Here, then, is a new element. Original fire may be said to 
embody intelligence, but the upkeep of that function, and 
the origin and maintenance of a sentient, perceptive function 
of the world-all as centered in the world-soul, springs from 
water. These exhalations are, as it were, the vital breath of 
the cosmic soul. Thus its outgoings are seen in the function 
of intelligence manifest in the directing of all things. This 
is the thunderbolt with intelligence darting through the uni- 
verse and controlling all its movements. And the intakings, 
the replenishings, of the cosmic soul appear in the sentient, 
perceptive function developed from the emanations from 
water. Moreover, this process results in intelligence, so that 
this function is ultimately replenished from the same source. 
Thus the cosmic psychic cycle is complete. To sum up this 
process : the original element is fire endowed with intelli- 
gence. This, through the thunderbolt, its executive, con- 
trols and directs all ; from water, a transformation of fire, 
arise exhalations which produce the sentient and perceptive 

83 Fr. 12; Arrius Did. ap. Eus. P.E. XV, 20; Dox. 471, I : Z-qvuv rty ^v%^v 
\4yei atffdTjTiKiiv 6.va9vfiiaffiv, tcaOdirep 'H/xIkXcitos * (3ov\6ftevos ykp £/j.<pai>Lffai, 
Sri ai ipvxal &va$VfU(Jltfi€vat voepal del yivovTai t clmffcv arrets rots irora/HHS \4ytav 
ovtus • irora/xoun, kt\. This interpretation may well be considered an accurate 
statement of Heraclitus' doctrine, especially since Arrius quotes the philosopher 
directly in the next clause. 
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soul, which ultimately gains intelligence, thus contributing to 
the upkeep of original intelligence, which is fire. 

The individual soul now occupies our attention. Its source 
is water. 34 There is, however, this difference between the 
individual soul and the cosmic soul as to origin. In the uni- 
verse the cosmic soul of necessity rises from the water 
contained in the cosmic elements. The human soul, if we 
may trust the lafer interpreters, 35 is derived from exhalations 
both without and within the body. This, too, is perfectly 
consistent with his statements about the cosmic soul, for 
although it can arise only from water within itself since the 
universe is all embracing, yet the individual soul has an iden- 
tity of its own which consistently originates with its origin. 
Furthermore, in the simple theory of the cosmos Heraclitus 
even provides for water from earth, as well as water from 
the sea as the origin of soul. It is easy to understand, then, 
that the soul of the individual has its existence in the combi- 
nation of the cosmic soul which eddies all about it with the 
exhalations which arise from within the body. As is the 
cosmic soul to the universe, so is the human soul to the in- 
dividual ; it is his life's breath, his knowledge, and his will. 

Elsewhere 36 the soul is spoken of as a spark of stellar 
essence. If we examine the nature of this exhalation as 
related to the individual soul, we see that the cosmic soul is 
reproduced in that of the individual. The exhalations at the 
first are heavy. Intelligence is at a low ebb. Life itself 
flutters in the air and wavers in the balance. Gradually all 
is changed. The mind becomes more active, the senses more 

34 Fr. 36. This statement, taken with that in Fr. 12, makes it plain that 
'soul' is used in different senses; the former statement is appropriate to the idea 
of the world-soul, the latter to that of the individual soul. 

35 Aet. Plac. IV, 3, 12; Dox. 389: 'HpdicXeiTos tt\v pip tov k6<T)wv tf/vx^v 
iraSvplaaiv 4k twv iv airy vypQv, rijr Si iv toTs foois iiri T7js itcris ical rrjs iv 
airols iva$vpui<rc(j>s, onoycvT}. 

36 See above, n. 20. This suggests the doctrine ascribed to Theophrastus 
(Dox. 492), in which it is said that the sun (so Heraclitus, Dox. 351) is an 
intelligent, burning mass rising out of the sea, and (fr. 6) new every day, is re- 
plenished from the sparks assembling out of the exhalations from water. 
Xenophanes is said (Dox. 492) to have ascribed the renewal of the sun to the 
setting on fire of the clouds. 
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alert. Life is moored to earth by stronger ties. Intelligence 
develops. Ultimately the soul, if kept dry, issues in the 
finest substance, fire. But at this point a difficulty arises. 
Most writers 37 insist that because the soul is said to be fire 
it is once for all fire and nothing else. This positively con- 
tradicts Heraclitus' idea of becoming, which is the soul and 
centre of his entire theory. It is neither true of his theory 
of the cosmic soul nor of the individual soul. Just as the 
cosmic soul originates in exhalations from water, just as it is 
dense, heavy, moist, unrefined, and not highly intelligent while 
in its low estate, so the human soul at the first is heavy, dense, 
moist, unrefined, dull, and with a low degree of intelligence. 
Yet this potentially is the soul just as much as it is after 
essential transformations have turned it into intelligent fire. 
This is plainly shown by Heraclitus in his teaching concern- 
ing the gratification of human desires and appetites. In 
undisputed language he says, 88 'it is hard to contend with 
passion ; for whatever it desires to gain it buys at the cost 
of soul.' ' When a man becomes drunken he is led about by 
a beardless boy, staggering, not knowing whither he goes, for 
his soul is wet.' w And again, ' it is the delight of souls to 
become moist' *° In part the same lack of soul activity takes 
place in sleep. They that are awake have one and a com- 
mon world, but those that sleep turn aside each into a world 
of his own. 41 But in sleep there is not the entire loss of men- 
tality as there is in drunkenness, since the former is a natural 
and necessary condition, while the latter is a voluntary over- 
throw of the reign of reason. One of the later writers at 
some length has explained Heraclitus' theory of cognition 
and its interruption in sleep. In part he says : ** " We be- 

87 See Zeller's lengthy discussion on this subject; op. cit., 11, 79 ff. 

88 Fr. 85 : Ov/up p.dx«rSai x^e^if • 8 ri yap ar SiXy, fvxrjs dveirai. Cf. also 
Arist. Pol. v, ii, p. 1315329; Eth. Nic. 11, 2, p. no5aS; Eud. Eth. II, 7, p. 
1223D22. 

89 Fr. 117; Stob. Flor. V, 7; cf. M. Antonin. IV, 46. 

40 Fr. 77. On this fragment see Heidel, as above, p. 708. 41 Fr. 89. 

42 Sextus Empiricus, adv. Math. VII, 129-131 : tovtov 81j t8v Betov \6yoi> Ka(f 
'HpdicXeiTor 81 &vairv<rijs <rwd<r arret vocpol yirbiuda, ko.1 iv )iiv wrwus \1\6aX01, 
Kara Si iytpaiv wd\iv efufrpoves' iv yap toU vttvois p.voavTwv rdr alffBtiTiK&r 
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come intelligent beings when by means of respiration we 
draw in this divine reason. In sleep we are sunk in forget- 
fulness, but intelligence returns when we awake. For when 
we sleep, the sensory avenues being closed, the mind which 
is in us is separated from what is alike begotten in the sur- 
rounding element, except that a union by means of respira- 
tion is preserved as a sort of root; and the mind thus cut off 
loses the power of memory which it previously had. But 
when we wake, again peering forth through the avenues of 
sense as through windows and uniting with the surrounding 
element, it recovers its power of reason. For, just as 
embers when brought to the fire are set aflame, but when 
separated therefrom are extinguished, so that part within 
us when separated from kindred substance outside is void 
of reason, but through union with it by many pores {i.e. by 
the avenues of sense and respiration), it becomes the same 
in kind and form as the whole." This comment of Sextus 
is not inconsistent with the meagre fragments of Heraclitus' 
utterances on the same subject. The lapse of conscious- 
ness, memory, and reason in sleep is due to the partial 
severing of the necessary connection between the individual 
soul and the cosmic soul. When this connection is restored, 
the quickened functions of the mind return. When this con- 
nection fails to be restored, the long sleep of death ensues. 
But naturally Heraclitus regards sleep as a natural phenome- 
non and says 43 that when sleeping, men are fellow-workers in 

wbpwv x to pL£ €Tai T ^ $ npbs T b ■trepi^x " (rvyupvLas 6 £v 7jfj.lv vovs, fj.bvrjs rrjs Kard 
avairvoyv Trpofftptiffeus aia^ofjJvrjs olovet rtvos ^ffijs, x u P i(r ^ s T€ dwo(5d\\et f/v irpb- 
repov elx e fivijfwviKijv dijvafj.iv. iv bk iyprjyopbiri irdXiv Sid t&v atff$7jTiK(av irbptav 
fi(T7rep Sid tivuv BvplSuv irpoKvipas Kal t$ irepi£x 0VTl <xvfj.pdXXuv XoyiKyv ivSierai 
diLTva/xtv. Svirep o$v rpbirov ol av$pa.Ke$ ■trXrjc-idffavres ry trvpl Kar dXXolwiriv Sid- 
wvpoi yivovrai, ^wpiff^wes St afiivvvvrai, ovtio Kal rj iiri^evojOetcra rots ^/ter^pots 
<ril)fta<Tiv dwb tov irepUxovros fjotpa Kara p.kv rbv xupwp&v cx^bv dXoyos ylverai, 
Kara dt rijv did twv wXelaTiav wbpiav abp.tpv<nv 6/jioioeiS^s ry o\y KaBlffrarai. 
tovtov drj rbv Koivbv \6yov Kal ffetov Kal oS Kara /j.eT<>xr)v ytvbfieda XoytKol, Kpiri\- 
ptov a\7]$eias <prj<rlv 6 'Hpd/cXeiTos, 8$ev rb p£v koivt} iraai tpaivb/jievov tout eivat 
ttivtSv rtp Kotvip ydp Kal $ei(f> Xbyip Xapfidverai' rb St tivl /xbvifj wpoffirtirTov 
diriffTOv iirdpx^v Sid rijv ivavrlav alrtav. 

43 Fr. 75 : toi>$ KadeiSovras olpai 6 'Hpd/cXeiros tpydras elvai Xiyu Kal avvep- 
yobs twv 4v t$ Kb(Tfj.ip yivo/xtvwv. 
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what is going on in the world. In the same way he held 
that waking and sleeping, life and death, youth and age, are 
one and the same, for through change the latter become the 
former and through change the former become the latter. 
But there is this difference between the loss of mentality in 
sleep and in drunkenness, that the former is a perfectly natu- 
ral phenomenon accompanying the experiences of life, and 
the latter is an abnormal phenomenon in which the soul by 
voluntary action relinquishes its sovereignty, becomes satu- 
rated in the floods of passion, and loses contact with its near 
of kin outside. The inference is that the soul has the capacity 
to pass through the whole series of transformations until it 
issues in the fire of intelligence, but that to raise the soul to 
its highest refinement is a difficult task at best, and that the 
process of voluntary degradation of the soul is psychical 
suicide. 

What, then, can be the substance of the living soul thus 
admitting of saturation at the expense of its more refined and 
more effective nature ? We are forced to the conclusion that 
there is nothing so like it as air. To be sure we must take 
the ancient concept of this element, somewhat different from 
our own. The chief characteristic, however, is motion. It is 
difficult to see how a philosopher like Heraclitus, depending 
entirely on the theory of flux for his universe, could do other 
than make use of air as an element in his philosophical sys- 
tem. While air to us is not vapor, it was one and the same 
to the ancient mind. When the ancients said u that the soul 
passed into thin air, their idea was of air not necessarily in 
its ethereal nature but as it is about us, varying in tempera- 
ture, moisture, and density. To object to this interpretation 
on the ground that it savors too strongly of Stoicism is to 
ignore the fact that Epicurus 45 and his followers, quite as 

44 Cf. ' Atque in ventos vita recessit,' Virg. Aen. IV, 705 ; cf. also such expres- 
sions as ' quae quantum vertice ad auras | aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara ten- 
dit,' id. G. II, 291-292. 

45 Aet. riac. IV, 3; Stob. Ed. 1, 49; Dox. 389, defines the soul for the Epicu- 
reans: EvlKovpos Kpdp.a 4k tctt&puv, 4k iroiov rrvpiiSovs, 4k jtoioO aepdSovs, 4k 
■irotov Trvevp.aTiKov, 4k TCTTtipTov Tivbs d.Ka.Tovop.6.<TTOV tovto S' fjv airy t6 altrdrf- 
tikSv ■ &v t6 p£v wvevp.a Klvrjaiy, rhv Si &4pa ■fipep.lav, t& Si f>epp.b? r'tiv <pai.vop.ivT\v 
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well as the Stoics, made the chief elements of the soul air, 
wind, and heat. These were all, partially or wholly, derived 
from theories that had existed before. And it is not a far 
cry from Heraclitus' ^fx*?, or even irprja-Trjp, to the Stoic 
evQepnov Trvevfia, or to the Epicurean etc ttoiov aepcoBow, €K 
ttoiov TrvevfiariKov. But the one passage which would give 
us the unmistakable meaning of Heraclitus' teaching has 
been so variously reported by different writers that it has 
been given up as hopeless or has been rejected from the 
Heraclitean canon. This is fragment 118. According to 
the accepted reading it stands : 

avyrj £r]pr) ^v^i) <to<\>(DTo.tt) Kal apicrrr]. 4 * 

There are various Ms. readings : avrj ^rjprj, avyrj i;t)prj, avij 
(alone), av yr) %rjprj. Various authors quote it variously : avrj 
yjrv^Tj crocfHOTaTt} Kal apCaTr), w %tjpa i]rv%r) <ro<pa>TdTT}, iS avrt) 
yap i^f%»7 ZvPV (elsewhere avrj yap yfrv^rj Kal £ept)) apurrt) 
Kad' 'HpaKXeiTov, &cnrep acnpairr) ve<pov$ BiaTTTap.evr] rov aa>- 
fiaro<;, id avrt) yap i;t]pa yjrv^rj Kaff 'YLpaKXeiTov. "Typorrj'i Be 
ov fiovov oyfrtv a[i/3\vvet Kal cikotjv, aWa Kal KaroTrrpcov diyovaa 
Kal /xt^Oelcra 77730? ae'pa acjjaipel ttjv Xafnrpdrrjra Kal to <f>ey- 
70? ; * again, avyrj Be ^Jrv^r) %rjpa <ro<pa>TdTijV Kal apiar-qv . . . 
ovBe ecrTi KciOvypos rate ex rov olvov avaOvjiidcrecn, ve<fie\ri$ 
BIktjv cr(OfiaroTrotovp,em}, 51 and even, ov yi) %epr), ijrv^r) <ro<f>co- 
TaTt] Kal apitTTqJ® 

Balancing the worth of these various statements, some 
critics w have concluded that the proposition avyrj gtjprj o-o<fxo- 
Tarr) is not Heraclitean. 

In view of the fact that none of the readings seems satis- 

BepiibrriTa rod trdiimros, rb S' i.KUTorbp.curToi' tti)V iv TjfiZv iiiiroieTv atcrSricnv • tv 
oiSevl yi./> twv 6vofi.a£oii.£va>r aroixeloiv efycu aXaB-qtriv. Cf. Diog. Laert. X, 63. 
The Stoic view that the whole soul is ivfcpiiav wyei/ia makes use of only the one 
element in the soul. It is altogether likely that both schools derived the idea 
from early sources. 

46 See Zeller, op. cit., 11, 79 ff., and notes. 

47 Stob. Flor. v, 120. * 8 Porph. Antr. Nymph, c. 11. 

49 Plut. Pom. c. 28. M Plut. de Def. Orac. 41, p. 432. 

61 Clement, Paedog. II, 156, C. 62 Philo, ap. Eus. P. E. VIII, 14, 67. 

53 See Zeller, op. cit., 11, 79 ff., and notes. 
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factory, I should prefer for avyr/ to read avpr). 5 * Avyrj %r\pr) 
is tautological, or even contradictory. Avpr) is an easy 
original, is an Ionic form, and was in vogue before 55 Hera- 
clitus, and persisted after his time. 56 Here, then, is ready to 
hand a word in meaning consistent with and varying only 
slightly in form from the accepted word, while the accepted 
word is meaningless. Furthermore, avyij is a very unusual 
word among the thinkers of the time of Heraclitus. Par- 
menides seems to use it only once, fr. 15, in the extant frag- 
ments, and that in connection with the sun. To be sure, 
Homer uses the term frequently, but always in its usual 
meaning of ' light.' It is found several times in the frag- 
ments of Empedocles, but never in any unusual sense or 
connection. Moreover, there can be no good reason why 
Heraclitus should have ignored air as a cosmic element. 
There was already in vogue a use of utfp identified with soul. 
Anaximenes, 57 it is said, identified the human soul with air, 
and called the corresponding element air or breath (arjp or 
irvevfia). Again, adopting this reading, we at once come into 
harmony with all the later writers m who have assumed that 

64 Even the Aeolic form airfp (= arfp, Homeric i^p) ' s preferable to aiyj. 
For the Homeric use, see //. in, 881 ; v, 776; vm, 50; xiv, 228. Gilbert, in 
Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil. XXIII (1910), 410, says : " Der d»)p erscheint schon bei 
Homer in 30 Wiederholungen als ein feststehender, charakteristischer Begriff"; 
Hesiod, "Ep-ya, 549 ff. kennt ihn in dieser seiner Bedeutung; . . . Anaximander 
gibt ihm eine in sich geschlossene Sphare; Anaximenes setzt ihn als die Grund- 
substanz in den Mittelpunkt alles Weltgeschehens. 

65 Cf. Homer, Od. V, 469. M Cf. Euripides, Supp. 1048. 

67 Fr. 2; cf. Aet. Plac. I, 3, 4; Dox. 278: *o7o>> t\ i/'vx'j,' (prjffir, ' q iipjeripa 
difp otcra rvyKpareT ijfias, Kal 8\ov rbv Kbapjov Tvevfia Kal aqp TrepUxei.' \4yerat 
Si <rvvuvip.as dijp koJ irveviw.. Compare Schultz, in Archiv f, Gesch. d. Phil. 
xxii (1909), 293 ff., where the use of air as one of the four elements in Hera- 
clitus' teaching is maintained on the ground of the four transformations of deity 
and the four pairs of opposites. 

58 There is a very significant passage in Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. 41, which as 
an interpretation of Heraclitus is important. In speaking of the breath as light, 
warm, dry, and ethereal, he says that this is the dry soul of Heraclitus, making 
use of the following language : "Apa 8' iv t« oin &\byo>i nal %-qpbTriTa <pali\ p.era 
Trjs $€pfi6r7jros iyytvofiivTjv, \eirr6vetv rb Tvevfia, Kal woieiv aWep&Ses Kal xadapbv. 
Avtti yap fijpd ifivxTI Ka0' 'Hpd/c\«TO». 'Typbrtjs Si oi p&vov i\j/iv ap.§\ivu Kal 
aKoty, d\\d Kal KarbirTpwv Btyovca Kal puxOeiaa trpbs &4pa axpatpet rijv \afiirpb- 
TTjra xal rb (piyyos. (The text is not without flaw, but the meaning seems clear.) 
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air is one of the elements in Heraclitus' teaching, and that 
the soul is air. And the upward transformation of this ele- 
ment, both in the universe and in the individual, until it 
approximates, or issues in, fire, is explicable on this basis. 
The farther this cosmic soul recedes from water, from which 
as mist it emanates, the finer, purer, and more ethereal it 
becomes until it is swept in grand swirls of eddying ether 
into the sun. 59 Yet a measure of warmth and dryness be- 
longs to the cosmic soul as it surrounds and communicates 
with the individual soul, and from this source the individual 
soul derives its intelligence. In keeping itself dry by liv- 
ing on a high level it becomes relatively wise and good. 
Ultimately the soul of the individual must make its way 
abroad as the life breath, and according to its nature as dry 
and wise does it rise through space to join itself with the 
world-soul of fire and intelligence, or as wet and unwise does 
it sink to the level of water, to be absorbed by the denser 
and grosser exhalations where its identity is lost. The dry 
soul and wise mounts through intermediate transformations 
to lose itself in the world-soul of rational fire ; the wet soul 
loaded with the heavy exhalations from self-indulgence, 
reverts to water, its original form. But ultimately from 
water rise the exhalations which replenish the cosmic soul. 
Consequently the way up and the way down ultimately are 
the same. 

Let us look briefly at the functions of the soul. These 
may be called objective and subjective. As instances of the 
former we have the operation of the sense organs, and con- 
sequent sensuous impressions. Eyes, he says, are better 
witnesses than ears, 60 but both are unreliable 61 for men with 
stupid souls. If all things should become smoke, then the 
nostrils alone would perceive. 62 Souls have the sense of 

69 This, too, is much like the Pythagorean belief in the central and peripheral 
fire. Cf. also Arist. de An. I, 5, 15 : 6 tv Tots 'OpipiKois eireat koKov/j,4vois \67os* 
tpijai ykp ttjv ^pvx"h v ^ K T °v ^ov elaiivai &va.Trve6vTujv, (pepofj^vtjv bird twv dvejuwv. 

60 Fr. IOI a; Polyb. XII, 27 : i<p$a\pol yip twv &rav aKpifiio-Tepoi /xaprvpes. 

61 Fr. 107; Sext. Emp. VII, 128: xaxol p.dprvpes ivBpdoirounv 6(p8a\px>l ical Sra 
[iapfiapow: ij/vx&s (x 0VTav - 

62 Fr. 7; Arist. de Sens, v, 443 a 23. 
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smell in hades. 63 When awake we share one world in com- 
mon, but when asleep each turns aside into his own world. 64 
As to what is perceived, he says, all the things we see when 
awake are death, and all the things we see when asleep are 
sleep. 65 Furthermore, the senses are deceptive. 66 Again he 
asserts, 67 " all that can be seen, heard, and learned, that I 
esteem." Several terms are used in connection with the sub- 
jective functions of the soul : to cro<j>6v, ro'o?, fypfy, to <f>poveeiv, 
crocpir) yvw/xTj. In the use of these various terms we glean 
from Heraclitus that wisdom, 68 to crocpov, is one thing, that 
the people generally do not have a high degree of sense or 
understanding, 69 yet withal understanding is common to all 
men, 70 that it is the part of all men to know themselves and 
to understand, 71 that understanding is the greatest virtue, 72 
that reason 73 is all about us, an entity with which we most 
constantly associate, and yet from which we are mostly 
removed, and that thing which we daily encounter appears to 
us strange. In a still more striking passage we read •^f^') 5 
ian \6yos kavrbv aijgcov.'* Again, all human laws are nour- 
ished by one which is divine, 75 for it has whatever power it 

63 Fr. 98; Plut. de Fac. in Orb. Lun. 28, p. 943 E. 

64 Fr. 89; Plut. de Superst. 3, p. 166 C. 
66 Fr. 21; Clem. Strom, ill, 21, p. 520. 

66 Fr. 46; Diog. Laert. IX, I, 7. 67 Fr. 55; Hippol. Refut. IX, 9. 

68 Fr. 32; Clem. Strom. V, 116, p. 718: %v rb ao<pbv pj>vmv \tyea6ai oIik £8£\ei 
Kal £64\ei Zrjvbs 6vofia. Cf. also fr. 41 : elvcu yap lp rb ao<pt>v, ktrlcTaadai yvdt/jLyjv 
ot^tj tKvfi£ppT]<re wdvra 81a tt&vtuiv. See Heidel, op. cit., on fr. 41. 

69 Fr. 104; Procl. in Ale. p. 525, 21 (1864) : tU yap airuiv ?6os f) <pp^v; 
STJfjLuv doiSoiffi wei$0PTai Kal 5t5a<r/cdXy xP € ^ WPTal ojufXy o6k elS6vres 8tl * ol TroXXoi 
KaKoi, oXfyot St dyaffoi.* 

70 Fr. 113; Stob. Flor. I, 179: (vv6p (an iraai rb rppovieiii. 

71 Fr. 116; Stob. Flor. V, 6: av$pclnroi<Ti wan fiertiTTi yivtbtjKeiv (ojvrois Kal 
(ppovetv. Heidel, see above, rejects this fragment and questions fr. 112. 

72 Fr. 112; Stob. Flor. I, 178: rb (ppovetv iperij pueylarr). 

73 Fr. 72; Marc. Antonin. IV, 46: (f ftdXuTTa Sojracuis omXoCffi X67<jj Tip ra 
S\a StotKotJvrt rotjTtp biaiptpovTai, Kal ols Kad ijfi.4pav iyKvpoviri, Tavra avrois %4va 
(palveraL. 

74 Fr. 115; Stob. Flor. 1, 180, a. See Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, 
212-240; also Gilbert in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophic, xxm (1910), 415. 
Diels, Herakleitos von Ephesos, interprets this fragment : " Der Seele ist das Wort 
(Weltvernunft) eigen, das sich selbst inehrt." 

75 Fr. 114; Stob. Flor. 1, 179. 
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wills, and it suffices for all things, and more than suffices. 
Here two things are plain. Logos exists in the universe 
and in the individual, and Logos expressing itself in law is 
the means of communication between the individual and the 
universe. The same is seen in the statement rjOos avQpdmw 
Baifimv. 16 For f)6o<;, which is the result of the exercise of 
v6/xo<;, is the link that binds man to earth on one hand, to the 
gods on the other. We read again 77 that human r/Oos has 
not wisdom, but divine fj0o<; has. But there are gradations, 
various levels, as it were, to which the BaifMov (^0o<?) in the 
individual rises or falls. Among mortals it is at the lowest 
level in the worst, and at the highest in the best. Thus the 
Sibyl 78 is able to span with her voice a thousand years 
because of the god within her. And just to the extent that 
individuals attain a high level of %0o<;, which is Xo'70?, which 
is Sai/xcov, just to that extent is it true that immortals are 
mortals, mortals immortals, each living in the other's death, 
and dying in the other's life, 79 and to this extent are human 
and divine nature identical. But this is in the nature of the 
case relative. Mortals may reach a certain limit, but beyond 
that only the god has place. He embodies in himself 80 
complete antitheses, for he is day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, war and peace, satiety and hunger. 81 He speaks not, 
conceals not, but gives a sign, 82 that is, manifests himself in 
many guises and under many names. 83 

76 Fr. 119. 

77 Fr. 78: ?<*os yip ivffpwTciov piv ovk £%« yvibpas, ffetov Si ex«. Heidel, 
see above, suggests l$vos in place of 9i$os. 

78 Fr. 92; Plut. .de Pyth. Orac. 6, p. 397 A: S^uXXa Si pMivopivy orbpMTi 
Ka$' 'Hp&icXeiTov iyiXaora Kai ixaWiiirtoTa Kal ip.ipurra <j>f>eyyonivri x i ^ uv 
irwv O-iKveirtu t% <pu>v% Sih. rhv Be&v. 

79 Fr. 62; Hippol. IX, 10: dddvaroi BvijtoI, drqrol aOavarm, fuSn-es rhv IkcIvuv 
96.vo.tov, rbv Si ineivwv ftiov reBvewres. 

80 Fr. 67; Hippol. ib.: b 8ebs ripApr) ci<ppbvi), xeijuii' Bipos, irbXepos «/pi)n?, 
xbpos Xtfibs. See Heidel's interpretation of this fr. (op. cit.). 

81 See Schultz, " Die Kosmologie des Rauchopfers nach Heraklits Fr. 67," 
in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil, xxii (1909), 197-229. The chief interest for us in 
this article lies in the explanation of the complete antitheses ascribed by Hera- 
clitus to God, as shown by the four transformations of deity corresponding to the 
four elemental substances. 

82 Fr. 93; Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 18, p. 404 D. & Fr. 67. 
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On its objective side, then, the soul has to do with sense 
impressions and external realities. On the subjective side it 
develops reason and understanding, and links itself with the 
qualities and powers of the gods. 

As to a standard of truth Heraclitus is an idealist. The 
senses are not reliable. The inner intelligence alone can 
rightly judge the nature of reality. The comment of Sextus 
is here much to the point. He says: 84 the common and 
divine reason from the possession of which we are called 
intelligent beings is the criterion of truth, since that which 
appears alike to all men is trustworthy; for it is compre- 
hended by common and divine reason ; and for the opposite 
reason what happens to be the experience of one person 
alone is untrustworthy. Moreover, all things perceived by 
the senses are always in a state of flux, so that, as Aristotle 
observes (Metaph. xn, 4), if there is to be a science and 
knowledge of anything, we must assume that other objects 
besides the sense objects of Heraclitus must exist in nature, 
since there can be no science of things that are always 
changing. Thus, in the teaching of Heraclitus Aristotle 
saw the possibility of the doctrine of ideas. But how can 
there be individual experience if the individual is sustained 
by union with the cosmic soul ? To answer this question we 
must turn again to the origin of the soul. It arises, as we 
have seen, as an exhalation from water. The supply of 
water is furnished both from the sea and from the earth, ' for 
water comes from earth, and soul from water.' In a some- 
what parallel way the human soul arises as an exhalation 
from water, both from within and outside the body. While 
water as an element might appear the same from whatever 
source derived, there is in this statement of a double source 
of its supply an apparent effort to explain the identity of the 
human soul as at least during human life different from the 
cosmic soul, and different from other human souls. On any 
other basis it seems quite impossible to account for differ- 
ences of experience and opinion admitted by Heraclitus. 
Individual experience cannot stand as a criterion of reality 
84 Adv. Math, vn, 131. 
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when it differs from the common experience of other men. 
There are then certain characteristics of the individual soul. 
Plainly enough the traits of reason and judgment which con- 
form to the universal type are derived from and are sus- 
tained by the cosmic soul. But differences that make the 
individual an individual exist. These can be explained only 
from the dual origin of the aqueous element entering into the 
composition of the soul, and the consequent modification of 
the cosmic soul in its constant communication with the inner 
soul of man. For just as the cosmic soul is perpetually 
being replenished by the constant rising of exhalations from 
the surface of waters, so the individual soul is perpetually 
being replenished by the exhalations rising from within, sup- 
plemented by contact with the soul without. Granted, then, 
that the origin of each soul differs from that of others, the 
conclusion is necessary that it continues to be different. It 
is on this basis that the assertion ' divine nature has wisdom, 
but human nature has not ' is to be explained. In this way 
human nature and individual identity are not incompatible 
with cosmic law and universal reason. 

But in his gloomy pessimism Heraclitus seems to find most 
men doing what they ought not to do. Divine reason is 
eddying all about us, and it is the part of all men to know 
and understand, yet many live as though they had an under- 
standing characteristic of themselves, and are farthest re- 
moved from that with which they most constantly associate, 
until the logos which they daily meet appears to them 
strange. In this Heraclitus seemed to see through the 
willful neglect of mankind a depressing and degrading of 
the divine law, which if properly adhered to would bring 
society to its highest level. In this also we see the signifi- 
cance of another statement : 85 ' even a mixed drink, if it is 
not stirred, separates into its ingredient parts.' As this is 
true, so the elements composing the soul must be kept in 
motion, or, owing to natural tendency, they settle down into 
heavier mist and moisture, the fire that might predominate 
in the soul is extinguished, and all is chill and dark. As a 

85 Fr. 125. 
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result this also is true that before all other things the best 
choose one thing, immortal glory among mortals, but the 
many take their fill like cattle. 86 Thus it is that sense per- 
ception, which is essentially individual, cannot be relied upon 
as a standard of truth ; and individual opinion is false because 
it may arise from a condition of soul in which there is the 
least, if any, portion of the cosmic soul present. But the 
higher in the scale the individual ascends, the more thor- 
oughly is he identified with the world-logos, because of the 
predominating proportion of refined soul-stuff within him. 
Such is the Sibyl. And because of the god in her she can 
span ten centuries of human thought and action. To such 
an extent is she free from error in judgment and error in 
action because her soul is aflame with divinity. But on the 
other hand errors of all kinds are found in the wet and un- 
wise soul. The fire of divinity is nearly or wholly extin- 
guished. Vice and gratification of passion have place at the 
cost of soul. 

In this study we have found that ' soul ' figures in two 
senses in the teachings of Heraclitus. There is a cosmic 
soul, and there is an individual soul. The origin, functions 
and destiny of either cannot be understood except in relation 
to the other. The upkeep of both is found in the exhala- 
tions from water, understood as ar\p in the Homeric sense. 
'Atfp, then, is to be admitted as one of the Heraclitean ele- 
ments necessary to his system. These emanations for the 
world-soul necessarily arise from within the world itself, but 
those for the individual soul arise both from without and 
from within. Perception and intelligence are psychic func- 
tions. There are certain modifications and interruptions of 
the exercise of these functions, such as sleep and intoxica- 
tion. The destiny of the individual soul, as stated by the 
later interpreters 87 is reversion to the world soul. This may 
well be an authentic account of his doctrine. Such destiny 
would naturally result from antecedent relations between 
them during the life of the individual. If the soul is dry 
and wise, it joins the upward emanations, and is merged into 

86 Fr. 29. 87 Scxt. Emp. Pyrrhon. in, 230. 
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original fire, the world-intelligence ; if wet and unwise, it 
joins the downward flow, and is merged into moisture, from 
which all emanations upward rise. The unending process, 
the upward and the downward path, the unceasing trans- 
formation of fire into water, typified by irprjar^p, and of 
water into fire, accomplished in a-qp, are one and the same. 
Change is eternal. But the individual has power to direct 
the transformations of his own soul. Each soul is dual in 
origin, and maintains an individual identity while sharing the 
common understanding of all. Ultimately, then, the evil soul 
is lost in the downward way, while the dry soul and wise 
reverts to its original untainted. Thus the integrity of the 
cosmic soul is preserved, and the cycle is complete. 



